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their validity as vehicles of perception of the real. It is difficult to state 
in a word or two the elaborate reasoning which underlies this claim, but its 
general trend may be suggested. Ideal relations, when applied to the real, 
have perceptual evidence, are quqsi perceptual, as are the other phenomenal 
aspects of perception. Thus, to take the most important ideal superiora, 
relations of similarity and difference, when a perceptual judgment includes 
the perception of difference, the same evidence of existence of an object 
holds of the judgment of existence of differences in the object. The dif- 
ferences are real although the particular phenomena in which these differ- 
ences appear may turn out to be illusory and require the substitution of 
other phenomena. The possibility of the transference of these ideal rela- 
tions (and besides similarity and difference Meinong includes number, 
form, movement, and cause and effect, closely connected with judgments 
of comparison) from one phenomenal aspect to another proves that they 
belong to the noumenal and have existence as their objective. 

The essential task of every empirical science is, then, the discovery of the 
best phenomena as substitutes for the first aspects of perception ; and phe- 
nomena are the 'better,' the more differentiated they are, i. e., the more 
they further the relational judgments involved in perception. In the intro- 
duction of this worth concept of ' better and worse ' phenomena, of degrees of 
reality, Meinong is apparently on the verge of a functional and develop- 
mental theory of knowledge, an aspect which he has always tended to 
ignore and which is only suggested here. The theory of evidence de- 
veloped makes immediate evidence of the noumenal but an ideal limiting 
term. Practically all perceptions of concrete aspects of experience, 
whether inner or outer, have only probability, and the degree of their 
probability seems to be measured by their instrumental value in furthering 
the recurrent conceptual activities of comparison. Should not these recur- 
rent activities be viewed in their volitional aspect, and the better or worse 
evidence of phenomena interpreted in terms of continuity of volitional 
process ? And, finally, as to the nature of immediate evidence which con- 
stitutes the ideal of knowledge, has he really got to the bottom of it ? His 
view is far enough removed from the naive representative and causal 
theories of knowledge ; but is the criterion of simultaneity less external ? 
Meinong denies that we can go beyond this criterion, and criticises all ge- 
netic or ' selection ' principles of evidence ; but it is doubtful whether imme- 
diate certainty can be understood any more easily than probability, without 

the use of the concepts of volition and purpose. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Questions esthitiques et religieuses. Par Paul Stapfer. Paris, F. Alcan, 

1906. — pp. 208. 

This volume comprises three essays. The first, "La question de l'art 
pour l'art," treats this supposed problem of esthetics both historically and 
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critically. The views of (i) the classicists of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, (2) the poets and critics of the nineteenth century, and 
(3) the philosophers of the nineteenth century are admirably summarized. 
The author discusses realism and the relation of art to morality. He holds 
that "art is free, yet must draw the subject-matter to which it gives form 
from outside itself ' ' (p. 70). Art is not primarily didactic or moral : ' ' True 
inspiration is lacking in the artist who marches to two measures, in trying 
to give his creation at once an esthetic and a didactic form." This does 
not hinder, however, that "the esthetic value of the subject-matter is in 
proportion to its moral interest " (p. 72). Of realism M. Stapfer says : "Art 
is truly a mirror of everything in nature. . . . But ordinary realism is 
either caricature, preaching, or cynicism ; each artist's 'true picture of the 
real world' is (usually) only a reflection of himself" (p. 86). All admira- 
tion is said to involve a moral judgment (p. 89). 

The second essay, entitled ' ' Un philosophe religieux du XIX e siecle : 
Pierre Leroux," is a history and an appreciation of the life and thought of 
this unique, quasi-philosophical genius. The last essay, " La crise des 
croyances-chretiennes, " sets forth, in citation and argument, the nature and 
causes of the decline of religion (primarily in France). The writer's chief 
aim appears to lie in combating the one-sided fideism of Sabatier and 
kindred 'philosophers of religion.' M. Stapfer finds the essence of relig- 
ion in the conflict between impulsive desire and the demands of reason 
and the mysticism resulting from this conflict. Like the Christian ration- 
alists, M. Stapfer believes ' there must be an eternal basis to morality ' ; 
but he does not believe this basis can be found in any known facts or theo- 
ries. Religion in its chastened form must still combine genuine enthusi- 
asm with a conviction that there is some world principle of which human 
moral aspirations are a true expression. The writer goes one step farther 
in believing that esthetic values are likewise an expression of that same 
principle. 

The volume as a whole suffers somewhat from a superfluity of quota- 
tions and a slight diffuseness. This is much less a fault in the first essay 
than in the other two. Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

Art et psychologic individuelle. Par Lucien Arreat. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1906. — pp. 158. 

This volume consists of five short essays dealing with personal experi- 
ences and observations made upon acquaintances. The aim is "to elucidate 
or to exercise control over general esthetic theories by means of the par- 
ticular experiences of individuals" (Preface). No attempt is made to 
prove or disprove fundamental points of theoretical interest ; the book is 
intentionally a collection of data and nothing more. 

The first essay (pp. 1-82) sets forth the author's record of his own mental 
peculiarities, impressions, and opinions in matters esthetic. In concluding, 



